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EDITORIALS 


SALES —Jack R. Grey, Executive Secretary of the 
TEAM Pennsylvania Canners Association, has 

announced the program for the Fourth 
Annual PCA Sales Clinic to be held at Bedford, Penn- 
sylvania, Friday and Saturday, May 13 and 14: As 
usual, and like other association sales conferences held 
this year to date, a bang up program, calculated to 
help is offered. 


So there is nothing particularly unusual about this 
announcement except perhaps that the details are 
being provided well in advance. There is a reason for 
that and this is important and different, we think. 
Says Mr. Grey, “We are giving you this advance infor- 
mation as a reminder to you to extend an early and 
personal invitation to those persons... buyers, brokers, 
wholesalers . . . with whom you want to share this 
meeting at Bedford Springs. REMEMBER — It has 
been your personal invitation to these spring meetings 
that have contributed generously to its success in the 
past.” 


If there is any one lesson the industry should have 
learned these past several years during the “Revolution 
in Distribution” and “the awakening of the canning 
industry to the need of attention to sales’, that lesson 
surely would be that it takes a processor, broker and 
distributor team to reach the consumer. Some have 
and some have not learned that lesson, though many of 
the latter profess that they have. 


For instance, it seems to us inconceivable that a 
group of canners should sit down around a table to map 
out a sales and promotional effort with all of the vari- 
ous details including store promotional material, etc., 
in company with the professional publicity men tis 
true, but without a single representative of the brokers 
yw distributors. Yet it’s done almost every day. In 
many respects it’s like the army planning an attack 
without the specific advice of the Air Force or the 
\rtillery. 


The industry has come a long way along the sales 
“oad since the end of World War II. For many, many 
‘ndividual canners and groups, there is still a long 
vay to go. In this fast pace of “Revolution in Food 
Jistribution”, many individual canners and whole- 
alers have fallen by the wayside. Most, if not all, 
‘anned foods brokers as such, have deserted the ship 
‘0 a point now where the national association is demon- 
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strating considerably more interest in lines other than 
canned foods. 


What’s the answer? If the trend continues, will 
canned foods be reduced to a mere sideline, an item 
good for a commission when the opportunity presents 
itself? Or have they already reached that point, with 
notable exceptions of course. Will the wholesalers, 
squeezed unmercifully between the corporate and vol- 
untary chains, continue to form voluntaries of their 
own until there are no independents left, leaving the 
processor completely at the mercy of large buying 
organizations? Or will canners call in their brokers, 
their wholesalers, yes and even retailers, in a logical 
trading area to form that close knit unbeatable distri- 
bution team? 


Pennsylvania in the past has shown symptoms of 
being on just that track. It’s a good team to watch. 


SAFETY —Fifty years ago the U. S. Steel Corpora- 
FIRST tion realized the importance of a safety 

program in its plants and coined the 
phrase “Safety First”. In recent years, and particu- 
larly the last one or two, canner associations, specifi- 
cally Wisconsin, New York State and Illinois have 
sparked a program of safety in member plants. Prime 
objective, of course, is and must always remain, the 
elimination, or at least the reduction to a minimum, of 
human misery. But, there is the very important sec- 
ondary objective of cost reduction and improvement 
in morale that merits the attention of every hard- 
headed businessman. In these days of high labor costs, 
it has been said that it cost management money every- 
time an employee turns his or her head. And there’s 
not too much exaggeration in this. No need to dwell 
here on the excitement and time lost when even a 
minor accident occurs in the plant or field. No need 
either to remind readers that employees, whose morale 
has been lowered by a major accident or a series of 
minor accidents, cannot be expected to turn in their 
best performance. Losses from this source are gen- 
erally higher proportionately in small firms, because 
of the lack of an adequate safety program. For this 
reason, association sponsored programs can be most | 
helpful. Lacking that, individual firms cannot afford 
to overlook this most commendable activity in the 
competitive economy of today. 
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SALES & PROMOTION 


JONES & LAUGHLIN BACKING 
C.M.I. PROMOTIONS WITH 
NATIONAL ADVERTISING 


“Tuna macaroni Bake,” National Can 
Opener Week and “Soft Drink Magic” 
are the title of three nation-wide promo- 
tions being supported by Jones & Laugh- 
lin Steel Company with full-page adver- 
tising in the Saturday Evening Post. 


The first four-color insertion in the 
March 26th issue features a new 
Lenten casserole called Tuna Macaroni 
Bake. Backing the ad with a complete 
merchandising and publicity program is 
the Can Manufacturers Institute. Pet 
Milk, Tuna Research Foundation, and 13 
macaroni companies are each contributing 
support. Already the “easy-yet-pleasy” 
dish has been demonstrated to nation- 
wide TV audiences on the Pet Milk spon- 
sored George Gobel show as well as 
Arthur Godfrey’s morning program and 
the Red Skelton show. 


J & L will also kick off the second 
National Can Opener Week with a Satur- 
day Evening Post ad appearing in the 
April 30th issue. Boosting can opener 
sales in support of J & L’s full page in- 
sertion, CMI will announce the selection 
of Miss Homemaker of 1955 as well as 
coordinate a full-scale publicity program 
including canned food recipes and menus 
distributed to top newspapers through- 
out the country. The program has the 
backing of 11 can opener manufacturers 
who will direct the efforts of more than 
5,000 salesmen toward interesting retail- 
ers in promoting can opener sales to 
consumers. 


“Soft Drink Magic” will be the head- 
line in J & L’s June 25th ad for the 
Saturday Evening Post. Participating in 
the gigantic carbonated beverage promo- 
tion are the Can Manufacturers Institute 
with the task of coordinating the drive, 
National Carbonated Beverage Associa- 
tion with tie-in promotion among its 
membership, and the Saturday Evening 
Post with a sales brochure and contacts 
with 15,000 super-markets for coopera- 
tion at the retail level. 


The Jones & Laughlin Program is in- 
tended to demonstrate to the consumer 
the importance of canned foods and bev- 
erages and the steel company’s place in 
making these products available, 


Chun King Sales of Duluth, Minnesota, 
leader in the American-Oriental foods 
field, has announced the appointment of 
Chester A. Moore & Sons of Dallas, 
Texas, to cover the Dallas and Fort 
Worth area and Bob Westerburg Com- 
pany of Lubbock, Texas, to cover Lub- 
lock and West Texas. 


MERCHANDISING FILM READY 
FOR GROCER SHOWINGS 


“The Grocer and the Canny Dragon”, a 
full-color, animated motion picture de- 
picting successful canned foods merchan- 
dising practices has been completed by 
Continental Can Company and is ready 
for free showing to grocer and canner 
groups. 

Chock-full of practical and proven 
suggestions to increase canned foods 
volume at the retail level, the 15-minute, 
16mm film is based on a humorous story 
line in which a young grocer wins the 
hand of a beautiful princess after dis- 
covering the sales possibilities inherent 
in his canned foods department. The pic- 
ture illustrates many of the methods 
currently and successfully being used by 
supermarket operators to “up” canned 
foods turnover. Display ideas, advertis- 
ing suggestions and other key selling 
devices are featured in the colorful 
movie. 

Food retailer and canner groups inter- 
ested in screening “The Grocer and the 
Canny Dragon” film should contact the 
Sales Promotion Department, Conti- 
nental Can Company, 100 East 42 Street, 
New York 17, New York for booking 
dates. 


BROCHURES ON CANNED 
CHERRY, PURPLE PLUM 
PROMOTIONS 


The Can Manufacturers Institute is 
making available a new profit oppor- 
tunity to food distributors and retailers 
through its nation-wide consumer promo- 
tion campaign for canned sweet cherries 
and canned purple plums. 

Included in this CMI comprehensive 
consumer publicity program are attrac- 
tive recipe layouts, photographs and 
feature material distributed to news- 
papers, magazines, radio and television 
stations which reach an audience of mil- 
lions in every section of the country. 

Two special brochures, one on canned 
sweet cherries and the other on canned 
purple plums, have been prepared by 
CMI. They give a complete picture of the 
promotion campaign and the opportuni- 
ties for the trade to take advantage of 
the consumer demand that will be stimu- 
lated by the publicity program. 

These brochures are available in 
quantities to canners of the two items, 
for utiliziation as merchandising aids by 
their outlets. 


1957 FROZEN FOOD 
CONVENTION TO MIAMI 


The 1957 National Frozen Food Con 
vention will be held during the week o* 
January 6, 1957 at Miami Beach, Florida, 
according to a joint announcement March 
23 by E. J. Watson, Chairman, Conven- 
tion Committee, National Association of 
Frozen Food Packers and W. M. Walsh, 
Chairman, Convention Committee, Na- 
tional Frozen Food Distributors Associa- 
tion. The headquarters hotel will be the 
Fountainebleau. The 1955 convention 
was held in Chicago, March 13-16. The 
meetings next year will be in New York 
City, during the week of January 29, 
1956, headquartered at the Waldorf 
Astoria, 


Because of the increasing size and 
business activity at the annual frozen 
food conventions, the convention period 
will be extended to four days in 1956 and 
thereafter instead of the three-day dura- 
tion of the industry conventions in past 
years. 


PREPARE FOR ATOMIC TESTS 


Although the actual date when foods 
in tin and glass containers will be tested 
under Atomic explosion conditions at the 
Nevada test site, has still not been de- 
termined, members of the technical op- 
erating group have been busy these past 
several weeks, pre-testing and coding 
approximately 25,000 samples of about 
60 different canned food items in various 
sized tin and glass containers. It is ex- 
pected that the test under the sponsor- 
ship of the Federal Civil Defense Admin- 
istration will occur sometime in April. 


J. M. Reed and Charles Collier of the 
National Canners' Association; John 
Sharf of Armstrong Cork Company, 
representing the Glass Container Manu- 
facturers Institute; E. R. McConnel, Con- 
tinental Can, and George Sampson, 
American Can, representing Can Manu- 
facturers Institute, spent several weeks 
in Los Angeles arranging the samples 
prior to their transfer to Nevada. The 
cans and jars have all been coded for the 
general tests to permit identification of 
results of the blast on samples at vari- 
ous distances from ground zero; under 
different exposure conditions such as on 
the surface or buried, indoors or out- 
doors. Other samples have been coded to 
enable a later measure of the extent of 
container damage, spoilage, fall out 
effects, nutritient retentivity and other 
factors. 


Samples have been arranged in single 
rows so that no container shields another, 
enabling each to receive the same ex- 
posure to the blast. While final results 
will not be known for some time, the in- 
dustry is keenly aware of the significance 
of these important tests. 
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NEW PRODUCTS & PACKAGES 


FILPER, 
= FOR perren 


NEW CLING PEACH PITTER 


Richmond-Chase Company, San Jose, 
California, will be the first major packer 
to use the revolutionary new Filper Pit- 
ting machines processing Cling 
Peaches, under their Heart’s Delight, 
Diet Delight and private label pack this 
coming season, 


Filper Pitted Cling Peaches are the 
first real improvement in preparing this 
popular fruit since the elimination of 
hand pitting years ago. The most ob- 
vious advantages of this new method, 
according to a company spokesman, are: 


1. Far superior flavor. Since none of 
the flavorful meat is cut from 
around the pit, all the full natural 
flavor of the whole fruit is now 
retained. 


2. Better appearance. Both halved 
and sliced, Richmond-Chase’s Cling 
Peaches are now larger, fuller and 
more colorful because of the small- 
er pit cavities. 

3. More tender fruit. A counter-rotat- 
ing action in the Filper method 
changes the texture to make the 
peaches noticeably more tender. 


The mechanism of the Filper Process 
is relatively simple. A knife firmy clasps 
the pit as it cuts around the suture. A 
rubber cup then grasps each half and 
twists them from the pit with a quick 
counter-rotation. 


Photograph shows how flavor in the 
heart of the peach was formerly carved 
away, compared to the absolute minimum 
cavity left by the Filper Pitter. 
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STUDIES UNDER WAY 
ON FOODS IN TUBES 


Cooperative efforts are under way be- 


tween food processors and the collapsible 
metal tube industry to package special- 
ized foods in fold-up metal containers. 
This was disclosed by Thomas C. Shef- 
field of the Collapsible Tube Manufac- 
turers Council in an address March 19 
before the California Cosmetic Associa- 
tion at Los Angeles. 

Sheffield said the industry, which 
comprises 16 manufacturers with 20 
plants and produces approximately a 
billion metal tubes a year, is conducting 
tests on a number of foods, such as pea- 
nut butter, jellies, mustard, catsup, 
mayonnaise, fish and meat pastes, in 
collapsible tubes. 

“It is surprising that this development, 
which is common to Europeans, has not 
spread to the United States,” he said. 
“More and more Americans returning 
from abroad are asking why certain foods 
are not packaged similarly in this 
country.” 

Sheffield said that a number of food 
items, packaged in metal tubes, would be 
“ideal” for travel, picnics, hikes and va- 
cations. Still others could be used, he 
said, for canapes and pastry decoration. 


John Mooney, Director of Sales and 
Advertising for Oriental Foods, Inc., one 
of the country’s oldest and largest pro- 
ducers of canned Chinese foods and food 
specialties, has announced the appoint- 
ment of Heintz & Co., Ine., well-known 
national advertising agency. Domestic 
and export advertising for their Jan-U- 
Wine brand products, which will be pro- 
duced in the food firm’s recently com- 
pleted million-dollar Los Angeles plant, 
are to be handled by the agency, accord- 
ing to Mooney. Extensive plans for mar- 
ket development and expansion are being 
formulated for Jan-U-Wine Triple-Pac 
Chinese Dinners, which are packed ac- 
cording to a new concept developed by 
Oriental Foods, Inc. 


More apple products moved into dis- 
tribution during the Month of January 
than in any period in the history of the 
apple industry, according to Elmer J. 
Yoder, President, Processed Apples In- 
stitute, Inc. PAI has stepped up the pub- 
lic relations and promotion to keep up a 
steady demand for the increased pack. 
During the past four months alone, more 
than 33 new recipes have been developed 
in the Institute’s test kitchens. In addi- 
tion to expanding its program to food 
editors, PAI has instituted services to 
television broadcasters, 50 Sunday mag- 
azine supplements and home demonstra- 
tion agents. The quantity recipes have 
been especially prepared for restaurant 
and institutional use. 


SAKING 


Cake in Cans—Shown in the high- 
vacuum can supplied by American Can 
Company for pound cake packaged by the 
Vacuum Baking Corporation of New York 
City. The company is marketing four 
types of pound cake in these containers. 


Cransweets, a new maraschino type 
cranberry product, developed and pat- 
ented by Professor K. G. Weckel of the 
University of Wisconsin are now being 
produced in the Eagle River, Wisconsin 
plant of Cranberry Products, Inc., under 
license of the Wisconsin Alumni Re- 
search Foundation. Berries are presently 
being packed in jars pending completion 
of two tin lines now being installed, 
according to President Vernon Golds- 
worthy. The plant will also pack cran- 
berry sauce, a cranberry-orange relish 
and experimental steps are underway to 
develop a cranberry pickie. 


APPLE BUTTER IN NEW DRESS 


Braithwaite Bros., Cross Junction, Va., 
has adopted a new label and closure de- 
sign for the Shawnee Springs Apple But- 
ter, in three size jars. The label, in red, 
blue and green on white background, 
portrays a ripe apple. The closure, by 
Crown Cork & Seal Company, Ine. is 
lithographed with red lettering confined 
within an outline of an apple. Back- 
ground is white and skirt is red. 


—— 
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Martinlelli Heads 
Canners League 


Don E. Martinelli, President of Lake 
County Cannery, Inc., Upper Lake, Cali- 
fornia, was elected President of the Can- 
ners League of California at the 51st 
Annual Meeting of the League held 
March 28 at Santa Barbara. 

Frank H. Walrond of Manteca Canning 
Company, Manteca, California, was 
elected Vice-President. M. A. Clevenger, 
Executive Vice-President, R. J. Marsh, 
Secretary-Treasurer, and E. B. Murphy, 
Assistant Secretary, were reelected, re- 
spectively, to those staff offices. Offices 
of the League are in San Francisco. 

The Board of Directors also elected to 
the association’s Executive Committee 
the following: Carl Kalbfieisch, Hunt 
Foods, Inc., Haryward; B. E. Richmond, 
Richmond-Chase Company, San Jose; O. 
R. Hayes, H. J. Heinz Company, Berke- 
ley; Philip N. Mark, Tri-Valley Packing 
Association, San Francisco; Paul V. 
Rea, United States Products Corporation, 
Ltd., San Jose; Albert Heiser, Flotill 
Products, Ine., Stockton, and Dale G. 
Hollenbeck, Thornton Canning Company, 
Thornton. 


Election of officers took place at the 
annual business meeting of the Board of 
Directors. 

Prior to the Board meeting there was 
an industry breakfast with out-going 
president John E. Dodds as Chairman. 
William G. Lodwick, Administrator, 
Foreign Agricultural Service, U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture, Washington, 
D. C., spoke on “Plain Hard Work.” 
Dean Knowles A. Ryerson, Dean of the 
College of Agriculture, Berkeley, and 
Assistant Director, California Agricul- 
tural Experiment Station at Berkeley, 
talked in “Wider Horizons in Southeast 
Asia.” 


The evening program featured the 
President’s Dinner, in The Loggia, Bilt- 
more Hotel, which was attended by ap- 


JOHN E. DODDS 


proximately 225 canners, their wives, and 
guests. Among the guests introduced by| 
President John E, Dodds were George | 
B. Morrill, Jr., President, National Can-}: 
ners Association, Washington, D. C.;) 
Leon C. Jones, President, Northwest Can- ! 
ners Association, Portland, Oregon; Nor- | 
man L. Waggoner, Jr., President, New | 
York State Canners & Freezers Associa- 
tion, Inc., Rochester, New York; and Dr. 
H. R. Wellman, Vice-President, Agri- 
cultural Sciences, University of Cali- 
fornia, Berkeley, California. 


Paul Speegle, noted radio-television 
columnist of the “San Francisco News”, 
San Francisco, was the principal speaker 
of the evening. 


The meeting continued through Tues- 
day, March 29th, and was featured for 
the most part by social events, including 
various sport events during the day, with 


an evening finale of a Hawaiian luau 
party held at the Coral Casino. 

Date and place for the 52nd Annual 
Meeting to be held next year have not 
yet been decided, according to spokesmen 
for the League. 


HOWREY ADDRESSES C.M.I. 
BOARD—SAFETY AWARDS 
PRESENTED 


Edward F. Howrey, Chairman of the 
Federal Trade Commission, was the 
guest speaker at the luncheon following 
the CMI Board of Governors quarterly 
meeting March 7th at the Waldorf- 
Astoria in New York. 

Mr. Howrey was introduced to can 
company representatives by CMI presi- 
dent A. E, Heekin, Jr., president of the 
Heekin Can Co., Cincinnati. The FTC 
Chairman told the Board of Governors 
that the Commission is very much con- 
cerned about the present merger situa- 
tion in American business. He stated 
that the FTC study of the merger trend 
would be ready early in April. 

In addition to the business meeting, 
the Board of Governors witnessed the 
presentation of the annual CMI Safety 
Awards for the past year by John Din- 
gee, Chairman of the CMI Safety and 
Hygiene Committee. 

Mr. Dingee called the 1954 Safety con- 
test a “distant success”. For the fourth 
year in a row the can manufacturing in- 
dustry has reduced its frequency rate. 


Positive proof of the continuing down- 
ward trend in the accident rate in can 
company plants is evidenced by the com- 
petition for first place in the various 
classes. For instance, there was an eight 
place tie for first in Division A with 100 
or less employees; a three place tie for 
first in division B, 101-250 employees; a 
three place tie for division C, 251-500 
employees. CMI’s Certificates of Merit 
were awarded to 18 plants that had no 
disabling injuries in 1954 and 13 plants 
received the 1 million man hour award. 


Vice President, 


Federal Trade Commission Chairman E. F. Howrey addresses 
C.M.I. Board of Governors at luncheon meeting at the Waldorf 
Astoria. Left, C.M.I. President A. E. Heekin, Jr., president of 
the Heekin Can Co.; right, H. Ferris White, C.M.I. Executive 
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CALENDAR 


OF 
EVENTS 


APRIL 14-15, 1955—INDIANA CANNERS ASSOCIA- 
TION, Spring Meeting, Claypool Hotel, Indianapolis, 
Indiana. 


APRIL 18-21—AMERICAN MANAGEMENT ASSOCIA- 
TION, National Packaging Exposition, and Con- 
ference, International Amphitheater and Palmer 
House, Chicago, Illinois. 


MAY 1-4— SUPER MARKET INSTITUTE, Annual 
Meeting, Cleveland. 


MAY 9-11—TENTH INDUSTRIAL WASTES CONFER- 
ENCE, Purdue University, Lafayette, Ind. 


MAY 138-14 — PENNSYLVANIA CANNERS ASSOCIA- 
TION, Fourth Annual Sales Clinic, Bedford Springs 
Hotel, Bedford. 


MAY 15-18—vu. S. WHOLESALE GROCERS ASSOCLA- 
Trion, Annual Convention and Exposition, Miami 
Beach, Fla. 


MAY 19-20 NATIONAL CANNERS ASSOCIATION, 
Spring Meeting, Administrative Counsel and 
Board of Directors, Washington, D. C. 


JUNE 12-13—MICHIGAN CANNERS AND FREEZERS 
ASSOCIATION, Spring Meeting, Park Place Hotel, 
Traverse City. 


JUNE 12-16—1INSTITUTE OF FOOD TECHNOLOGISTS 
(NATIONAL), Annual Meeting, Columbus, Ohio. 


JUNE 20-22—GROCERY MANUFACTURERS OF AMERI- 
CA, INC., Midyear Meeting, The Greenbrier, White 
Sulphur Springs, W. Va. 


JUNE 21-22—- MAINE CANNERS’ ASSOCIATION, 
Annual Summer Meeting, Lakewood near Skow- 
hegan, Maine. 


JUNE 23-24 CALIFORNIA OLIVE ASSOCIATION, 
Technical Conference, Brockway, Lake Tahoe. 


JUNE 23-24—PROCESSED APPLES INSTITUTE, INC., 
Annual Meeting, The Greenbrier, White Sulphur 
Springs, W. Va. 


SEPTEMBER 11-14 — NATIONAL AMERICAN 
WHOLESALE GROCERS ASSOCIATION, Mid-Year Meet- 
ing, Broadmoor, Colorado Springs, Colorado. 


OCTOBER 27—NATIONAL PICKLE PACKERS ASSO- 
CIATION, Annual Convention, Sheraton-Blackstone 
Hotel, Chicago. 


NOVEMBER 38—ILLINOIS CANNERS ASSOCIATION, 
Fall Meeting, Bismarck Hotel, Chicago. 


NOVEMBER 7-8 — WISCONSIN CANNERS ASSO- 
CIATION, 51st Annual Convention, Schroeder Hotel, 
Milwaukee. 


NOVEMBER 11-15—AMERICAN MEAT INSTITUTE, 
Annual Convention, Palmer House, Chicago. 


NOVEMBER 16-18—GROCERY MANUFACTURERS OF 
\MERICA, INC., Annual Convention, Waldorf Astoria 
Hotel, New York City. 


DECEMBER 5-6 — MICHIGAN CANNERS AND 
*REEZERS ASSOCIATION, Fall Meeting, Pantlind 
Hotel, Grand Rapids. 


DECEMBER 5-6— OHIO CANNERS ASSOCIATION, 
8th Annual Convention, Carter Hotel, Cleveland. 


MARCH 4, 1956 — NATIONAL-~AMERICAN WHOLE- 


ALE GROCERS ASSOCIATION, 50th Annual Convention, 
’almer House, Chicago, Illinois. 
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*SAY "SEE-AR-CO” 


TELESCOPE 
MEASURING TOP 


to fill an accurate volume on 
CRCO’s Hand Pack Filler! 


FORCE FEED 
hopper can be 
used for many 

products 


TELESCOPE 
CONTROL 
is easily accessible... 

adjust to container sizes 

by simple parts change 


and you can use it 
with a tamper for over- 
fill to get minimum weight 
on bulky products 


CRCO’s new Adjustable Top 
Hand Pack Filler ends in- 
accurate filling and time wast- 
ing improvisions. Write for 
complete data. 
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J. Hollis Wyman, President of the 
Maine Canners’ Association has set June 
21 and 22 as the dates for the summer 
meeting of the Association at Lakewood, 
near Skowhegan, Maine, according to an 
announcement by F. Webster Browne, 
Secretary-Treasurer. 


Harry Carman, B. L. McCormick Com- 
pany, was recently named President of 
the “Young Foodsters”, a group of young 
California food industry executives. Mr. 
Carman succeeds Gennaro Felice, Jr., 
Felice and Perrelli Canning Company. 
Supporting officers named include; Joe 
Putz, Vice-President of John Sexton & 
Company and Secretary-Treasurer Al 
Basini, Puritan Preserve Company, San 
Francisco. For the first time, last year, 
the “Young Foodsters” awarded two 
scholarships in the field of food technol- 
ogy. Scholarships were awarded to 
Charles Dame, Jr., a graduate student at 
Davis, who is working toward his mas- 
ter’s degree, studying organic acids in 
canned pears and peaches and their rela- 
tion to flavor. His research is being 
directed by George L. Marsh, professor 
of food technology. Other recipient was 
Henry Yokoyama, a senior on the Berke- 
ley campus who plans to continue in food 
technology at Davis after his graduation 
in June. He is now working on the 
chemistry of compounds of ripe olives 
under William V. Cruess, professor of 
food technology, emeritus. 


Minot Food Packers, Inc., through its 
President, John B. Morello, has an- 
nounced the purchase of the adjoining 
American Can Company building in 
Bridgeton, N. J. The building, formerly 
a warehouse, contains approximately 
70,000 square feet. This will enable 
Minot, primarily Packers of Cranberry 
Sauce and Sweet Potatoes, to expand 
their operations. They will add new items 
to their line and engage in Custom Pack- 
ing. They are also contemplating leasing 
portions of the building for warehouse 
space. 


Bill Kimball, New England representa- 
tive of Wm. J. Stange Co., was seriously 
injured in an automobile accident in Med- 
ford, Massachusetts, on March 17. He 
sustained multiple fractures and will be 
confined to the hospital in Malden, Mas- 
sachusetts, for several weeks. 
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Knellsville Canning Company of Port 
Washington, Wisconsin, packers of corn, 
peas, lima beans and red peppers has an- 
nounced that it will discontinue opera- 
tions and that its equipment is being 
offered for sale. Factory equipment is to 
be sold on the basis of individual nego- 
tiation and farm machinery is to be sold 
at auction on April 1 and 2. 


Consolidated-Libby Merger negotiations 
have been discontinued, Nathan Cum- 
nings, Chairman of Consolidated Foods 
Corporation has announced. Mr. Cum- 
mings has sold his stock holdings in Lib- 
by, MeNeill and Libby. Mr. Cummings 
also has announced the appointment of 
Arthur W. Lutz, former Chairman of 
Smart and Final Iris Company to the 
Board and Executive Committee of Con- 
solidated. Mr. Lutz who recently re- 
signed from the Smart and Final Board, 
following the failure of the Smart and 
Final-Consolidated merger negotiations, 
will also be Director of West Coast Dis- 
tribution for Consolidated. Mr. Lutz says 
he still owns or controls about 12 per- 
cent of Smart and Final’s stock. 


W. Earl Graham, Manager of Research, 
Can Division, Crown Cork and Seal Com- 
pany, will address the Maryland Section 
of the I.F.T. at the monthly dinner meet- 
ing at the Stafford Hotel, Baltimore, Fri- 
day evening (7:00 p.m.) April 1. Mr. 
Graham, who is both a pioneer and an 
expert on the subject of “Aerosol Pack- 
aging”, will take that as his subject. 
Monthly dinner is being held on the first 
Friday of the month instead of the sec- 
ond due to the Easter Holiday. 


Stanley Bergman, Sales Manager, 
Krier Preserving Company of Belgium, 
Wisconsin has announced the appoint- 
ment of G. H. Hogue as brokerage repre- 
sentative in the Pittsburgh area. 


Tri-Homo Sales Corp., manufacturers 
of homogenizing machinery at Salem, 
Massachusetts have recently opened 
offices at 261 Fifth Avenue, New York 16, 
N. Y., and laboratories at 19A Garden 
Place, Brooklyn, New York. While the 
mills will continue to be manufactured 
at the plant at Salem, sales to the food 
industry of these well-known colloidal 
dispersers-homogenizers, after very sat- 
isfactory experience with initial installa- 
tions, will be intensified and handled 
from the new offices. 


Herbert C. Cornuelle has been elected 
a vice-president of the Dole Pineapple 
Company and will be responsible for the 
industrial and public relations divisions. 
At the same time he will continue to 
assist president Henry A. White in ad- 
ministrative functions. William P. Hod- 
gins, plant manager in Honolulu, T.H. 
has been made industrial relations di- 
rector and Dr. Melvin L. Levine, director 
of research and quality control, has been 
made processing plant manager. The 
newly-created technical division is headed 
by Dr. George E. Felton, and James E. 
Wilkinson has been made operating 
superintendent for the $3,000,000 can 
manufacturing plant under construction 
in Honolulu. 


George Chamberlain Kolb, Research 
Director for Stokely-Van Camp, Inc., re- 
tired February 1, 1955. Mr. Kolb, a na- 
tive of South America, obtained his pri- 
mary education in Sao Salvador, coming 
to the U. S. when he was 14 years old. He 
attended Lafayette College in Pennsyl- 
vania and later the Philadelphia College 
of Pharmacy, where he received a Ph.C. 
degree in Food and Drug analysis. In 
June 1912 he joined the laboratory staff 
of Van Camp Packing Co. in Indianapolis. 
After promoting and operating canneries 
in Washington and Mt. Vernon, Indiana, 
he accepted the position of Chief Chemist 
for Fame Canning Company. This com- 
pany was later absorbed by Stokely Bros. 
who later took over Van Camp Co. in 
1933. He served as Chief Chemist for 
the combined companies until 1949 when 
he was promoted to Director of Research, 
which position he held until his retire- 
ment. 


The Soft Drink Canners Association 
with offices in New York City, have 
adopted standards for the protection of 
the Trade and Consumer, according to 
Walter F. Mack, President. The stand- 
ards provide that canned soft drinks con- 
form to the flavors expected by the con- 
sumer and the trade in bottles. Stand- 
ards of carbonation have also been 
established and the cans themselves are 
guaranteed to hold a minimum pressure 
of 150 pounds per square inch. Suitable 
linings are called for and the product has 
a guaranteed shelf life of not less than 
four months. 
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REVISION OF CANNED 
PIMIENTO' GRADE PROPOSED 


Revision of U. S. Standards for 
grades of canned pimientos was proposed 
March 24 by the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture. Current U. S. Standards 
for the product have been in effect since 
October 6, 1933. 


In the proposed changes the factor of 
wholeness would be deleted as a factor 
of quality. The provisions relating to 
this factor would be provided for in the 
definition of style and under the factors 
of uniformity of size and shape and de- 
fects. The grade of the product would 
not be restricted to the “whole” style 
and to pieces of canned pimiento. Addi- 
tional styles which are provided for in 
the standards are “whole and pieces”, 
“sliced”, and diced” pimientos. 


The color of canned pimientos has been 
defined in terms of “USDA pimiento red” 
and “USDA pimiento yellow”. These 
color standards will replace the now ob- 
solete Ridgway’s “Color Standards and 
Nomenclature” which are referred to in 
current grade standards. 


The fill of container has been redefined 
and a method outlined for determining 
compliance with minimum _ drained 
weight recommendations. Recommended 
drained weights are given for the con- 
tainer sizes customarily used for pack- 
ing canned pimientos. 


Parties interested in the proposed re- 
vision may submit views and comments 
during the next 60 days to the Fruit and 
Vegetable Division, Agricultural Market- 
ing Service, Department of Agriculture, 
Washington 25, D. C. 


FROZEN STRAWBERRY 
GRADES REVISED 


Revision of United States Standards 
for Grades of Frozen Strawberries, effec- 
tive April 16, 1955, was announced March 
11 by the U. S. Department of Agricul- 
ture. Current standards have been in 
effect since May 1, 1949. 


The revision combines the grades for 
frozen strawberries for manufacturing 
and frozen strawberries not for manufac- 
turing into one standard. The term “by 
weight of strawberries” also has been 
clarified, and procedure provided for 
making quality determinations in the 
erade standards more objective. 


The revision provides for a U. S. Grade 
) or U. S. Standard in addition to the 
former grade designations of U. S. Grade 
\ or U. S. Fancy, U. S. Grade B or U.S. 
Shoice, and Substandard. 


In the new standards the factor of 
‘olor is more definitely defined and per- 
‘entage allowances are provided to per- 
nit more uniform interpretation of this 
juality factor. 
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REGISTERED TRADE-MARK 


GREEN PEA CLEANERS 


STANDARD of the INDUSTRY 
for GENERATIONS! 


and worthy companions of the famed 
“MONITOR” Blanchers. 


The MONITOR Pea Line Includes— 
Blanchers, Washers, Cleaners, Graders, etc. 


Huntley Manufacturing Co. 
BROCTON, NEW YORK 
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On hand despite a “Spring” Blizzard to receive certificates for 
Perfect Safety records at the 10th Annual Wisconsin Canners 
Association Safety Institute—left to right: Arnold Sveom, Fall 
River Canning Company; Harold C. Buchanan, Libby, McNeill & 
Libby; Lavern Clarey, Mammoth Spring Canning Co.; Emil A. 
Weix, Oconomowoc Canning Co.; Roger Huibregtse, Calumet- 
Dutch Packing Co.; Anthony Ehl, Reedsburg Foods Corp.; Cy J. 
Blaska, Oconomowoc-Poynette Canning Co. and Cobb Canning 
Co.; Roger Eisentraut, Krier Preserving Co; Kurt S. Kneiske, 
Mammoth Spring Canning Co., and Jerome W. Will, Loyal Can- 
ning Co. Represenatives of 28 other plants were snowbound 
and unable to attend. 


Wisconsin Improves Safety Records 


Compensable injury cases in the Wis- 
consin canning industry were 15% less 
in 1954 than they were in 1953, according 
t9 a report given at the Wisconsin Can- 
ners Association’s Tenth Annual Safety 
instiute at Madison on Tuesday, March 
22 by Commissioner Arthur W. Enright 
cf the Statistical Department of the In- 
dustrial Commission of Wisconsin. Mar- 
ring this improved picture, however, is 
the fact that, due to several fatalities 
that cecurred in 1953 but not settled un- 
til 1954, the cost was higher in the latter 
year. 

The most notable drop in injury cases, 
according to the report, was in the fac- 
tory laborer category which fell from 
204 in 1953 to 131 in 1954. Fewer ma- 
chine workers were injured in 1954 
when 38 were reported, compared to 60 
in 1953. 


The improvement in the industrial pic- 
ture is credited to the greater efforts 
and a more thorough program of educa- 
tion in safety and constant safety stimu- 
lation toward awareness of dangers, on 
the part of the canners. 


Commissioner Enright, however, urged 
that even greater efforts be exercised to 
eliminate traffic accidents on highways 
since these accounted for two fatalities 
in 1954 in line of work. He pointed to 
the constantly improving record of the 
canning industry, pointing out in his re- 
port that penalty cases against employers 
dropped from 17 in 1953 to 9 in 1954, 
“almost half as many”. 


Safety minded canners also heard Wis- 
consin president Elmer W. Sterr, of the 
Loyal Canning Company of Loyal, out- 
line the continuing program for indus- 
trial safety; a side discussion by Hayes 
Messersmith, Senior Loss Prevention 
Engineer of Hardware Mutuals,, review- 
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ing the Workmen’s Compensation Insur- 
ance rates and the rate structure of the 
canning industry and their application 
in specific cases. Slides showed the fac- 
tors involved in canning which cause the 
frequency and severity of accidents; and 
W. J. Kilpatrick, Supervisor of Factory 
Inspection of the Wisconsin Industrial 
Commission who declared that a study of 
the injuries record shows evidence that 
the employers are cooperating with the 
Industrial Commission in _ providing 
guards and in safe-guarding hazardous 
operations. 


Climax of the morning session of the 
Institute was the awarding of certifi- 
cates to honor-roll factories with perfect 
safety records. Outstanding among the 
award winning firms was the plant of 
the Larsen Company at Green Bay, Wis., 
which went on record with the largest 
number of man-hours without lost-time 
accidents. 


Before presenting the awards, Mr. 
Sterr noted that “out of 62 plants in the 
safety award contest for the pea season 
for 1954, 26 had no lost-time accidents 
whatever. Of 46 plants participating in 
the corn season safety contest, 18 were 
without any lost-time injuries. 


Awards were made to the following 
plants for perfect industrial safety re- 
cords during the pea session: Baker 
Canning Company of Theresa; Browns- 
ville Canning Company; Calumet-Dutch 
Packing Company of Cedar Grove and 
Waldo; Chetek Canning Company; Cly- 
man Canning Company; Cobb Canning 
Company; Countrp Gardens, Inc., of Gil- 
lett; Knellsville Canning Co., Ine., of 
Port Washington; Krier Preserving Com- 
pany of Belgium; Lake Shore Canning 


Company of Cleveland; the Larsen Com- © 


pany of Green Bay; Libby, McNeill & 


Libby of Lake Mills; Loyal Canning 
Company; Mammoth Spring Canning 
Company of Sussex; Oconomowoc Can- 


_ ning Company of Stratford; Oconomowoc- 


Poynette Canning Company of Poynette; 
Oostburg Canning Company, Owen Can- 
ning Corporation; St. Marys Packing 
ompany of North Freedom: Sauk City 
Canning Company; Silver Creek Canning 
Company of Ripon; Stokely-Van Camp, 
Ine., of Astico, Appleton, Berlin and 
Brandon. 


A number of the plants’ winning 
awards for safety for the pea season, 
also won awards for the corn contest. 
Corn safety awards went to: Calumet- 
Dutch Packing Company of Waldo; 
Country Gardens, Ince., of Gillett; Fall 
River Canning Company of Blair and 
Dundas; Fox Valley Canning Company 
of Hortonville; Fredonia Canned Foods, 
Ine.; Knellsville Canning Co., Inc., of 
Port Washington; the Larsen Company 
of Green Bay; Loyal Canning Company; 
Mammoth Spring Canning Company of 
Oakfield; Oconomowoc - Poynette Can- 
ning Company of Poynette; Pardeeville 
Canning Company; Reedsburg Foods 
Corporation; Reeseville Canning Com- 
pany; Stokely-Van Camp, Inc., at Berlin, 
Brandon and Horicon; and Wisconsin 
State Canners Company at Pickett. 


The Tuesday afternoon session, pre- 
sided over by E. W. Eckblad of the Fri- 
day Canning Corporation of New Rich- 
mond, featured a talk on hygiene by Ed- 
ward Otterson of the Industrial Hygiene 
Division of the State Board of Health. 


The Hinde and Dauch Paper Company 
of Sandusky, Ohio, manufacturers of 
corrugated cartons, has appointed Paul 
Kell of Eau Claire, as Wisconsin repre- 
sentative. Company plans to open a sales 
office in Milwaukee and has applied for 
associate membership in the Wisconsin 
Canners Association. 
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AGRICULTURE 


Virus Free Strawberry Plants 


Plant nurseries this spring have about 
150 million virus-free strawberry plants 
of 24 different varieties available for 
planting by Eastern gardeners and com- 
mercial growers, the U. S. Department 
of Agriculture has announced, Besides 
the 8 varieties offered last year, substan- 
tially virus-free stocks of 16 other vari- 
eties are now on the market in moderate 
quantities. They include Albritton, Ar- 
more, Aroma, Bellmar, Dixieland, Dun- 
lap, Fairfax, Massey, Midland, Mission- 
ary, New York, Pocahontas, Robinson, 
Stelemaster, Tennessean, and Vermilion. 

Virus-free strawberries were first off- 
ered to growers in 1954, when plants of 
the Blakemore, Catskill, Howard 17 (Pre- 
mier), Klondike, Klonmore, Sparkle, Ten- 
nessee Beauty, and Tennessee Shipper 
varieties were placed on sale by nur- 
series. Growers can purchase these va- 
rieties again this year. Their vigorous 
growth during the 1954 season has stim- 
ulated interest in the program sponsored 
by USDA’s Agricultural Research Serv- 
ice to provide growers with high-quality 
strawberry plants free of viruses and 
nematodes. 


Most strawberries grown in_ this 
country at present ‘are affected by 
virsuses. Although symptoms of virus 


infection are very hard to detect, the 
disease is known to hold down straw- 
berry yields, restrict size of fruit, and in- 
hibit plant growth. 

No strawberry varieties known are im- 
mune to viruses. Nurserymen who grow 
virus-free plants must take careful pre- 
cautions to keep their stocks from get- 
ting virus infections. Nursery plantings 
should be isolated from other wild or 
cultivated strawberries by at least 3,000 
feet, and the plants should be dusted 
regularly every two weeks (until late 
fall) with parathion or malathion dusts 
for aphid control. Researchers have not 
yet worked out fully satisfactory and 
economical virus-control methods for 
field use by fruit growers. They do not 
know exactly how fast a virus-free 
strawberry planting may degenerate if 
no effort is made to control the spread 
of viruses into it. 


FIRST FOUND AT BELTSVILLE 

The first virus-free strawberry plants, 
found in 1949 and 1950, were propagated. 
at the Agricultural Research Center, 
Beltsville, Md., and foundation stocks 
were furnished to nurserymen in 1953. In 
some varieties, no virus-free plants have 
yet been found. This year, however, nur- 
series will begin propagating USDA-de- 
veloped virus-free stocks of 7 more East- 
ern varieties for release to growers in 
1966 or 1957. They include Empire, 
Eden, Gem, Florida 90, Knovoy, Marion 
Bell, and Redstar. 

Aphids, the insects that carry straw- 
berry viruses from plant to plant, are 
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more abundant in the West than in the 
East, and have made development of 
virus-free stocks of Western strawberry 
varieties more difficult. Some virus-free 
stecks are available in the West but in 
far more limited numbers than in the 
East. Paul W. Miller, ARS Pathologist 
at Corvallis, Oregon, eliminated non- 
persistent viruses from plants of 5 West- 
ern varieties by treatment of infected 
plants with hot air at 98°F. for 6 to 14 
days. Studies are under way to find out 
if these plants have been freed of all 
viruses. 


Root-knot and meadow nematodes, if 
present in the soil or plant roots in large 
numbers when strawberry plantings are 
set out, may be as damaging to straw- 
berries as viruses. (Roots of virus-free 
plants on the market this year may carry 
some nematodes.) USDA _ researchers 
A. C. Goheen and J. R. McGrew at Belts- 
ville have developed a hot-water treat- 
ment to free planting stocks of these 
pests. It involves immersion of the 
plants in hot water at 127°F. for 2 min- 
utes. Only fully dormant plants can be 
treated successfully in this way, and 
they should be planted immediately after 
the treatment. 


AGRICULTURAL LABOR MORE 
PLENTIFUL 


The potential supply of domestic mi- 
grant agricultural workers is expected to 
be greater this coming season than for 
the past several years, Joseph Brooks, 
Regional Representative of the Farm 
Placement Division, U.S.E.S., told a spe- 
cial labor supply meeting of the Wiscon- 
sin Canners Association in Madison, 
March 22. Even so, Wisconsin canners, 
hearing this more or less pieasant fore- 
cast, were not too pleased to learn that 
because of this situation, regulations 
governing the importation of foreign ag- 
ricultural workers would be tightened. 
The group was told that each employer, 
before receiving certification for foreign 
workers, would have to make a reason- 
able effort to recruit workers from south- 
ern states and it was recommended that 
the employer do this by sending a repre- 
sentative to an employment service office 
in the labor supply area to interview ap- 
plicants. Canners expressed concern that 
this requirement might be very costly 
for employers requiring only 30 or 40 
agricultural workers. 

Thet importation of foreign labor in 
Wisconsin in 1954 was approximately 600 
Mexican nationals, and about 2,000 Brit- 
ish West Indies nationals, chiefly from 
Jamica. About 9,000 Texas Mexicans and 
other migrants from Southern states 
have also been employed in Wisconsin. 


(Continued on Page 17) 


SCOTT HI-EFF WASHER 


Scott HI-EFF WASHER is equipped with complete self contained drive. 
Can be operated at any location. Simply connect water and electricity ... then 
operate, Separating screens available in sizes for every commodity — quickly 


interchangeable. 
justified in even the smallest plant. 


HYDRAULIC ELEVATORS 
WASHERS 


VINERS @ FEEDERS 


SEPARATE WASHING FUNCTIONS 
IN ONE 6 


OMPACT MACHINE 


¥ Two riffle pans remove 
all heavy substances such 
as stones 
¥ Flotation chamber for 
removal of all light float- 
ing substances 
y Large separating screen 
removes water, splits, skins, 
hulls, etc. 
& 


A fresh water spray 


BIG CAPACITY but so reasonably priced that its use is 


TUBULAR BLANCHERS 
SEPARATORS 
e HULLING EQUIPMENT 


BEET CUTTERS 


— Write today for Complete Details —— 
THE SCOTT VINER COMPANY 


1224 KINNEAR RD. 


COLUMBUS 8, OHIO 
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THE WEATHER — With old man 
winter not only refusing to give into 
spring, but hanging on with an unex- 
pected vengeance, the attention of the 
canning industry, readying for another 
season, is centered on the probable dam- 
age of last week’s visit. There have been 
reports of frost damage in the Santa 
Clara Valley of California to apricot 
trees, and some mention of damage to 
apple trees in the Midwest, but these 
have not been persistent, and although 
it will be some time before accurate esti- 
mates are possible, it seems reasonable 
to believe, due to the lack of persistence, 
that first reports were exaggerated. 
Florida vegetable and citrus crops appar- 
ently escaped injury. The important 
apple producing regions in Maryland, 
Pennsylvania and Virginia also appar- 
ently escaped serious damage. In Texas 
the vegetable canning season is about 
over. Georgia, South Carolina and North 
Carolina peaches were hard hit. Virginia 
spinach was apparently delayed a bit, but 
not seriously damaged. Spinach can stand 
a good deal of cold weather. The bliz- 
zards in the Midwest and New York 
State are causing property damage and 
considerable inconvenience but may be 
were more helpful to crops than detri- 
mental, in that reserve moisture was 
supplied. 


As mentioned above, it will be some 
time before accurate estimates of crop 
damage is available, but at this writing 
it seems that aside from a possible de- 
lay in planting and ground preparation, 
but little immediate and direct crop 
damage, except Southern peaches, is 
apparent. 


Speaking of damage, USDA has re- 
ported that nearly two million acres of 
land in the Great Plains were damaged 
in the severe wind storm of March 10-11, 
bringing total land damage in this re- 
gion since November 1954 to about 7 mil- 
lion acres, most of it in 7 states—Colo- 
rado, Kansas, New Mexico, Oklahoma, 
Texas, Nebraska, and Wyoming. Nearly 
4/5 of the estimated land damage has 
ocurred on cropland that is inadequately 
protected by vegetation. 


KRAUT PACK —The National Can- 
ners Association in cooperation with the 
National Kraut Packers Association have 
reported the 1953-1954 sauerkraut pack 
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“SPRING WEATHER DAMAGE DISCOUNTED 


(from August 31, 1953 to September 1, 
1954) totaled 7,137,425 actual cases. This 
compares with a 1952-53 pack of 6,126,780 
cases. The 1953-54 pack totaled 3,095,- 
060 cases of 24/214’s, 1,884,961 cases of 
303’s, 793,977 cases of 2’s, 658,703 cases 
of 300’s, 638,010 cases of 10’s, and the 
small balance in miscellaneous sizes. 
New York accounted for 2% million 
cases, Wisconsin for 2.1 million cases, 
Ohio, Michigan and Indiana 1.2 million 
cases, the South for 697,547 cases and 
the West for 603,920 cases. 


The NCA Bureau of Statistics has an- 
nounced that because of the excellent re- 
porting of sauerkraut stocks by the 
Kraut Packers Association, NCA will 
discontinue the quarterly report of these 
stocks. NKPA has announced that ship- 
ments of kraut August through Febru- 
ary of this season have totaled 444,851 
barrels, the equivalent of 6,227,914 cases 
of 2’s, leaving stocks on hand March 1 
equivalent to 92,596 cases of 2’s below 
last year’s March 1 level of 5,578,292 
cases. The August through February 
shipments are the largest in four years 
and compare with 396,266 barrels in the 
1953-54 period, 414,843 barrels in the 
1952-53 period and 438,017 barrels in 
the 1951-52 period. Tons of cabbage cut 
in the period August through February, 
1954-55 are down 35,588, or equal to 
1,494,696 cases of 24/2’s less than last 
season. 


NEW YORK MARKET 


Fair Day - To - Day Business -— Tomatoes 
Offered Sparingly At Firm Levels — Cold 
Forces Spinach Withdrawals—Cold Damage 
To Southern Beans Also — Forced Sales 
Fancy Corn Continues — Eastern Asparagus 
Growers Ask Increase — Grapefruit Juice 
Price Reduced—RSP Cherries Stiffen—Odd 
Lot Offerings Fruits—Salmon Steady—Firm 
Price Views On Shrimp—Easiness In Oysters 
—Tuna Unchanged. 


By “New York Stater” 


New York, N. Y., March 31, 1955 


THE SITUATION —Canners’ sales 
agents this week report a continuing fair 
day-to-day business in canned foods, 
pointing to a well-sustained call at the 
retail level. With relatively few excep- 


tions the market is on an even keel, 
pricewise, and continued stability is 
looked for by most operators for the bal- 
ance of the current marketing season. 


THE OUTLOOK—With the new sea- 
son’s canning operations looming closer 
on the horizon, distributors are taking 
another look at inventories to insure cov- 
erage of requirements until 1955 packs 
start moving in volume. While canned 
foods buyers are still operating “under 
wraps”, insofar as any substantial in- 
ventory increase is concerned, they are 
seeking to round out assortments. 


TOMATOES — Current prompt ship- 
ment offerings out of the Tri-States are 
confined largely to 1s and 3038s, with 
standards listing at 95 cents and $1.30, 
respectively. A few 2%s are reported 
still around, at about $2.20, while 10s, 
which are short, list at $7.75 to $8.00. 
Standard 303s in the Midwest are gen- 
erally quoted at $1.40, although some 
business is reported to have been done 
recently at $1.37%. On 10s, the market 
has moved up to around $8.50. Florida 
canners are offering tomatoes only spar- 
ingly, with 1s held at 90 cents, 308s at 
$1.20, 2s at $1.30, and 10s at $7.00, all 
f.o.b. canneries. 


SPINACH—Reports from the South 
indicate that the spring spinach crop has 
pretty well gone by the board as a result 
of recent cold weather, and this has 
affected the situation in canned spinach 
in all major packing areas, Tri-State 
canners, who had been quoting fancy 
2%s at $1.90, have withdrawn from the 
market. California canners are pretty 
well up on spring pack at $1.50 for 2%s, 
and most have withdrawn. 


BEANS — Early pack prospects for 
green beans in the South, too, have been 
hit by the freeze. Here, too, canners have 
temporarily withdrawn from the market 
until they have a better opportunity to 
evaluate pack potentials and costs. 


CORN—Forced selling of fancy corn is 
still tending to undermine the market. 
While the quotation for fancy 303s in the 
Midwest is nominally unchanged at $1.25, 
business is reported to have been done as 
low as $1.10, and buyers are seeking con- 
cessions when coming into the market. 
Standard, on the other hand, is relatively 
steady at 90 to 95 cents for 303s. 


ASPARAGUS — Eastern canners are 
having some difficulty in arriving ata price 
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MARKET NEWS 


with growers, with the strong position 
of the canned product influencing the 
farmers. Currently, New Jersey growers 
are asking 14 cents per pound for grass, 
up 2 cents from last year’s figure. 


CITRUS—Lower prices for grapefruit 
juice furnished most of the news in 
canned citrus this week, offerings being 
reported at 82% cents for 2s and $1.75 
for 46-ounce. Orange juice held un- 
changed at $1.05 and $2.35, respectively, 
with blended juice still offering at 97% 
cents and $2.10. Fancy grapefruit seg- 
ments were lower in at least one quarter, 
with prompt shipment offered at $1.32 
for 303s in heavy syrup and $1.30 for 
light syrup pack, with broken at $1.20. 
Citrus salad remained unchanged at $2.10 
for fancy 303s and $1.95 for choice. 


RSP CHERRIES—The market for red 
sour pitted cherries has again taken a 
turn for the better, and current offerings 
are short on both 2s and 303s. On 10s, 
the market is generally held around 
$13.00, f.o.b., Midwest cannery. 


WEST COAST FRUITS — Odd-lot 
offerings from broken assortments con- 
tinue to account for most of the current 
listings of fruits for coast shipment, and 
the market is in fairly stable position. 
Distributors in most instances are cov- 
ered on estimated requirements for the 
remainder of the current marketing 
season. 


SALMON—Coast reports note a con- 
tinued steady market and relatively lim- 
ited offerings, and distributors do not 
expect much in the way of additional re- 
placements on top qualities until after 
the 1955 pack begins to move. Thus far, 
there has been little indication of resale 
activity, but some trading of this nature 
is expected to develop once warmer 
weather arrives. 


SHRIMP—Distributors are operating 
cautiously in the shrimp market, mind- 
ful of the increasing competition which 
is coming from frozen shrimp specialties. 
Gulf canners, however, continue to show 
strong price views, with inspected in 
5 oz. tins quoted at $2.65 for broken, 
$3.15 for small, $3.35 for medium, $3.85 
for large, and $4.45 for jumbo, all f.o.b. 
Gulf points. 


OYSTERS—Reports of larger holdings 
of oysters in canner hands at the Gulf 
have tended to slow buying, and have 
likewise undermined the position of the 
market pricewise. Inspected in 43% oz. 
tins are quoted for prompt shipment as 
low as $3.35, with the 6% oz. tin at 
$4.75, f.o.b. 


TUNA—tThere were no new develop- 
ments reported this week in the tuna 
situation, and prices are unchanged on 
both domestic and imported packs, with 
demand slow. 


CHICAGO MARKET 


Trading On Slow Side But Prices Generally 
Stable—Tomato Cleanup Inevitable, Prod- 
ucts Much In Demand — Fancy Bean And 
Corn Surplus Holding Down Price Of Stand- 
ards—Ready Market For New Pack Spinach 
—Pea Stocks In Good Shape—Applesauce 
Sales Soar At Unprofitable Levels—Citrus 
Position Strong—West Coast. Fruits Tight. 


By “Midwest” 


Chicago, Ill., March 31, 1955 


THE SITUATION —Trading in the 
Chicago area has been on the slow side 
for the past few weeks except in isolated 
cases where goods are obviously going 
to be extinct before long. Standard corn 
and standard beans in 303 tins are two 
examples of the exceptions and have 
come in for considerable attention re- 
cently. Of course, tomato products of ail 
kinds are in heavy demand but a scarcity 
of supplies has kept business at a mini- 
mum, Buyers here all have tomato paste, 
puree and catsup on the wanted lists 
but are not having much success in locat- 
ing what they need. Midwest stocks of 
tomatoes are also very limited and it 
looks like standard tomatoes will be a 
thing of the past in the very near future. 
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LAKELAND - Box 462 


PACKER | 


Model R1 


Write for Prices and Circular. 


DIXIE-WAY MACHINE CO. 
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Russell's Case Packers are the most simple and rugged 
machines available. A full case with a single stroke. 
Improve your labeling with these high speed case 
packers, labeling interruptions are held to a minimum. 
Fast Change-over. Only a few seconds are required 
to change from one size can to another, within range 


city on other vegetables. 
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BERLIN CHAPMAN 


SHAKER GRADER 
NEARLY 100% 
ACCURATE 


It’s still a pact unit 


CANNING 
INDUSTRY'S 
FUTURAMA 


LET US SEND 
YOU COMPLETE 
| DETAILS FOR SIZE 
fF TO MEET YOUR 
PLANT 
CAPACITY 


With a capacity in accuracy that is as 
nearly 100% as possible in a grader, 
the 1955 model BERLIN CHAPMAN 
Shaker Grader is made in any number 
of decks from three to six, and made 
to handle 8000 to 10,000 Ibs. raw 
peas per hour or comparable capa- 


The improvements made in the 1955 model are based upon 
two years of actual operating experience on peas, lima beans, sliced beets, other vege- 
tables, cherries and fruits. 
perienced with reel type graders. Because of its simplicity in construction and size, it 
can be properly washed and cleaned up after each day's run. You can change screens 
in five to ten minutes without having to lift them over—just to mention two of its features. 
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BERLIN CHAPMAN co. 
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MARKET NEWS 


Certain grades and sieve sizes of peas 
could also be placed in the same cate- 
gory with standards just about unobtain- 
able. 

Pricewise, the market generally is on 
a stable basis as while the weak sisters 
haven’t moved to higher levels they ap- 
pear to be in a better position. Standard 
corn is not too plentiful and a price in- 
crease has probably been stymied en- 
tirely by the price level of fancy grade 
where the surplus exists. The same thing 
might be said of standard cut beans in 
303s as demand has been heavy and a 
good part of the surplus has been elimi- 
nated. The entire temato picture is one 
of strength and is expected to stay that 
way. Citrus is firm and prices are on 
the upgrade with further advances in the 
offing. With the exception of a few berry 
items the fruit market is in good shape 
with the outlook one of orderly move- 
ment at curernt levels until the new 
packs. 


TOMATOES—Standard tomatoes are 
still available at $1.40 for 303s with 
nothing left to sell in 21%4s and tens and 
the 303s won’t be around too long. A 
few southern standards are offered here 
in 303s that would lay into Chicago at 
about 10 cents less than current offerings 
of Midwest goods but supplies are limited 
and it wouldn’t take much buying to 
clean up available stocks. Extra stand- 
ards are offered from local sources at 
$1.55 for 303s and $8.75 for tens but even 
these are on the light side so prices 
should continue firm to higher between 
now and the new pack. 


TOMATO PRODUCTS — What little 
extra standard catsup is left in this area 
to sell is firmly held at $1.70 for 14 oz. 
and $11.00 to $11.50 for tens but stocks 
are so limited prices don’t make much 
difference. Tomato paste in tens is very 
much in demand but nothing is offered 
at any price. A little puree is still kick- 
ing around but prices are up to $8.00 
with supplies extremely limited. Fancy 
tomato juice is offered at $2.35 to $2.40 
for 46 oz. and $1.20 to $1.25 for 2s with 
every indication these prices could move 
upward. 


GREEN AND WAX BEANS—While 
there is still a lot of beans to be sold the 
overall picture seems to be improved. 
Lower grades of wax beans are difficult 
to locate and even fancy wax no longer 
appear to be a problem. Standard cut 
green are selling at $1.00 to $1.05 and 
there is not nearly the offerings that 
were available some time ago. Ten cent 
beans at the retail level have really 
moved merchandise and if total supplies 
were not so heavy, prices would be 
higher than they are. Fancy three sieve 
cut green are generally listed at $1.40 
to $1.45 for 303s and $7.75 for tens. 


CORN—Standard cream style corn in 


303 tins has enjoyed the same heavy 
movement as standard cut beans and sup- 
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plies now do not represent a problem. 
The price is still $1.00 but would be at 
least a nickel higher if it were not for 
the price of $1.15 to 1.20 on fancy grade. 
Bargain prices at the retail level have 
been moving corn although the prospects 
are still for a heavier than normal car- 
ryover. 


SPINACH—Spot supplies of spinach 
both in the Ozarks and on the West 
Coast are very well sold up and offerings 
are very limited. However, the new pack 
in California is now under way and 
while prices have not been named gen- 
erally some quotations have reached here 
on the basis of $.92% for picnics, $1.10 


for 303s, $1.50 for 2%s and $4.50 for 


tens. When canners get ready to sell 
they should find a ready market here. 


PEAS—Wisconsin canners will come 
into the new pack of peas in excellent 
shape as many sieve sizes and grades 
are now very short and with nothing that 
could be considered burdensome. There 
is little to report as yet on the new pack 
except acreage will be down only very 
slightly. Prices on spot goods are firm 
and standards have just about reached 
a point where they cannot be found. 


APPLESAUCE—Canners have had a 
very unprofitable year on applesauce al- 
though at lower levels sales have been 
excellent here. Currently, fancy sauce 
out of New York is offered at $1.40 for 
303s and $7.50 to $7.75 for tens. Unsold 
stocks appear ample although some of 
the better canners have little left to sell. 


CITRUS—tThis is a strong market par- 
ticularly on orange and blend and some 
canners are still off the market on these 
two items. Where goods are offered 
they are firmly held at $2.50 for natural 
orange, $2.15 for blend and $1.85 for 
grapefruit juice. Actually, based on 
today’s cost current prices represent a 
loss on orange which is an indication of 
which way prices are going to swing. 
Fancy grapefruit sections are also in 
better position and prices are firm at 
$1.35 to $1.40 for faney grade in 3038s 
and $4.10 for 50 oz. The entire picture 
is one of strength and prices should con- 
tinue to move upward. 


WEST COAST FRUITS — The major 
fruit items appear to be in a strong posi- 
tion and anticipated sales to Great 
Britain should further improve the situ- 
ation. Offerings of both Cling peaches 
and apricots are very tight and the situ- 
ation could be further aggravated by 
reported frost damage in the apricot 
growing areas. Bartlett pears are avail- 
able in full lists with prices unchanged 
at $3.50 for 2% choice and $12.65 for 
tens. While cocktail seems to be in a 
good position, the special discounts an- 
nounced last month for a limited time 
have been continued until further notice. 
Chicago buyers are buying fruit as they 
need it which isn’t much different than 
is the case of other canned goods items. 


CALIFORNIA MARKET 


Market Strength Continues—Dry Bean Acre- 

age Intentions Up Slightly—Early Spinach 

Sales Satisfactory — Considerable S.A.P. 

Asparagus Booked — ‘“‘Deals’” In Green 

Beans — Cocktail Concessions Extended — 

Peaches Gaining Strength—Mackerel Eased 
—Tuna Unchanged. 


By “Berkeley” 


Berkeley, Calif., March 31, 1954 


THE SITUATION—The canned foods 
market here, taken as a whole, seems to 
be gaining in strength rather than other- 
wise, with less of a tendency toward 
making price concessions on items still 
in rather heavy supply. Growing condi- 
tions for fruits and vegetables are only 
fair, rainfall to date having been well 
below normal, but there has been little 
damage from frost so far. Harvesting of 
spinach is making good progress and 
some heavy shipments of asparagus are 
being made to the fresh markets. Can- 
ning of asparagus will be under way at 
an early date. 


DRY BEANS—California growers of 
dry beans have indicated intentions of 
planting 339,000 acres in 1955 compared 
with 334,000 in 1954 and 324,000 in the 
previous 10-year average. The level of 
Government support for the 1955 crop, 
not announced when farmers made their 
March report, may induce some farmers 
to change from the acreage planned. Cal- 
ifornia bean prices are now averaging 
slightly below those of a year ago. Small 
Whites, in which canners are especially 
interested, are quoted at $11.50 to $11.60 
per 100 pounds, but offerings are light. 
Large Limas are selling at $10.65-$10.75 
and Pinks at $7.85-$7.90. 


SPINACH—The canning of spinach is 
going along at a rapid pace, with early 
sales considered quite satisfactory. 
Stocks of 1954 pack unsold are in small 
supply and in but a few hands, with 
buyers of new pack asking for immedi- 
ate deliveries of sizeable quantities. 
Prices come close to averaging $1.12% 
for No. 303 fancy, $1.55 for No. 2% and 
$4.60 for No. 10. 


ASPARAGUS — Interest during the 
past ten days has been centered around 
the new pack of asparagus, with a good 
many s.a.p. orders booked. Some can- 
ners have booked so much business on 
this basis that they have withdrawn from 
the market for the time being. Now the 
usual tug of war is on between canners 
and growers as to the proper price and 
this must be settled quickly as asparagus 
is making a rapid growth under the 
impetus of warm weather. 


GREEN BEANS—A fair volume of 


business is reported on green beans, but 


there are some large stocks of this item 
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MARKET NEWS 


to be moved, Special deals continue in 
order, many of these being the inclusion 
of additional cases with orders for early 
Jelivery. Reports are expected shortly 
-overing planned acreages in California 
ind the Pacific Northwest. 


COCKTAIL—A few weeks ago some 
of the canners of featured brands of 
fruit cocktail and fruits for salad came 
out with lists at reduced prices for ship- 
ment before the end of February. Some 
of these lists are still in effect to meet 
competition. In fruit cocktail an out- 
standing brand is now priced at $1.30 
for buffet, $2.20 for No. 303, $3.45 for 
No. 2% and $12.75 for No. 10. Fruits 
for salad are quoted at $3.10 for No. 
303 glass, $2.95 for No. 303 tin pack and 
$4.87% for No. 2% glass. 


APPLE SAUCE — Mixed conditions 
prevail in the canned apple sauce market 
which centers at Sebastopol. Some 
canners have withdrawn because of low 
inventories, but others have apples in 
storage and keep feeding supplies onto 
the market. Much of the business done 
seems on the basis of $1.35 for No. 303 
choice and $1.55 for this size in fancy 
grade. All f.o.b. Sebastopol. 


FRUITS—The canned cling peach mar- 
ket is growing in strength, with instances 
of canners trading among themselves to 
get stocks to complete orders in full. 
Buying pressure is strong, with insistent 
calls for shipments at once. Freestone 
peaches are also stronger and sales at 
less than lists seem to be a thing of the 
past. Pears are likewise firmly held at 
list prices in both California and the 
Pacific Northwest. Figs are an item that 
seem to get increased attention in some 
areas about this time of the year. A 
new list of a featured brand just brought 
out quotes buffet at $1.35, No. 2% at 
$3.35 and No. 10 at $10.80 for 51/70 
count. 


MACKEREL — Pacific mackerel has 
slipped off a little in price with some 
canners, owing to a rather indifferent 
demand. This item is usually taken in 


smaller quantities by fishermen than is 
jack mackerel and at times there have 
been quite marked differentials in price. 
Pacific mackerel is now offered $6.50 
per case of 48’s against $6.00 for jack 
mackerel, Fishermen are now receiving 
$45.00 a ton for Pacific and $42.50 a ton 
for jack, these prices becoming effective 
in February, 1955. 


TUNA — Canned tuna prices are 
largely without change, with a good 
movement of the fish in recent weeks. 
Canners have been successful in reduc- 
ing their heavy inventories but it is noted 
that some heavy stocks of frozen fish are 
at docks awaiting attention. Much in- 
terest is being shown by the announce- 
ment that the California Packing Corpo- 
ration is reentering this field and plans 
to begin the distribution of canned tuna 
again under the Del Monte brand start- 
ing in April. This concern handled tuna 
for many years preceding World War II, 
but its plant site and boats were taken 
over then for Government needs, and it 


is only now that operations are being 
resumed. 


TURLOCK MODERNIZING 


Turlock Co-operative Growers, Tur- 
lock, Calif., is completing the moderniza- 
tion of its plant commenced last year, 
with largely new equipment throughout. 


AGRICULTURAL LABOR 


(Continued from page 18) 

Herbert H. Smith, Supervisor of the 
Rural Industries Division of the Farm 
Placement Bureau of the Wisconsin State 
Employment Service told the group that 
some 1,800 migrant farm workers may 
be available for farm work in Wisconsin 
this summer from such states as Arkan- 
sas, Kentucky, Oklahoma, Missouri and 
Mississippi In the latter state a number 
of college football teams are reported 
registering for migratory farm work. 

Marvin H. Kiel of Beaver Dam was 
Chairman of the Labor Supply Meeting. 


RESIDUE TOLERANCE FOR 
WEED KILLER 


Food and Drug Commissioner, George 
P. Larrick, on March 25, signed an order 
establishing Residue Tolerances for the 
weed killer, SES (2,4 Dichlorophen- 
oxyethyl-Sulfate). Six parts per million 
of SES residues will be permitted in or 
on potatoes, peanuts, peanut hulls and 
peanut hay; and 2 parts per million will 
be permitted in or on asparagus and 
strawberries. 


Under terms of the order, SES is 
added to part 120, paragraph 120.101 (c) 
(5) (i). Immediately following the name 
“Methoxychlor”, and the _ tolerances 
themselves for the specific commodities 
are included in paragraph 120.102 which 
is also added to part 120. Part 120.101 
was carried in “The Canning Trade” of 
March 21. These tolerances were estab- 
lished under the old law (Section 406) 
but made applicable to the new Miller 
Amendment (Section 408). 


In issuing the order, Commissioner 
Larrick reminded farmers that they 
should follow carefully the directions on 
the pesticide label, empasizing that it is 
especially important that pesticides be 
used only on crops for which they are in- 
tended. Use on a crop for which it is not 
recommended, he said, may leave resi- 
dues which would render the food illegal 
under the law. 


The tolerances were established at the 
request of Union Carbide and Carbon 
Corporation of New York City. Union 
Carbide had asked for tolerances of SES 
on a number of other products, but later 
withdrew the request for many of these 
without prejudice to a future filing. 


The Inland Container Corporation of 
Indianapolis, Indiana has been admitted 
to Associate Membership in the New 
York State Canners and Freezers Asso- 
ciation, Inc. 


EASTERN BOX CO. 


The 


Manufacturers of a 

QUALITY 

Corrugated and Solid Fibre | 
SHIPPING CONTAINERS 

Domestic — Export — Weather proof 


FOR LONG LIFE + USE THE BEST 


Plastex or Cellu-San Treated 
Prices Upon Request 


RIVERSIDE MANUFACTURING CO. 


Wagner’s Point 


Phone: 
MURFREESBORO Phone 2621 NORTH CAROLINA BALTIMORE 26, MD. 


CUrtis 7-0270 
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(Spot prices per dozen F.O.B. 
cannery unless otherwise 


specified.) 
ASPARAGUS 
Calif., Fey. All Gr. No. 2 
Colossal Nominal 
BEANS, STrRINGLESS, GrEEN 
MARYLAND 
No. 303 1.50-1.60 
No. 10 8.00-8.25 
Ex. Std., Cut Gr., & 072, ....000 -90-.95 
1.15-1.30 
No. 10 7.25-7.50 


Std., Cut, Gr., No. 

No. 10 5.75-6.50 
New York & Pa. 
Wh., Fey., 2 sv., 


No. 308....2.50-2.75 


3 sv. 2.35 
Cut, Fey., 3 sv., No. 303....1.50-1.55 
No. 10 8.25 
Fey., 4 sv., cut, No. 303.......... 1.47% 
No. 10 7.75 
Ex. Std., Cut, No. 308.......... 1.25-1.30 
No. 10 6.50-7.00 
Fey., 4 sv., cut, wax, 
1.55-1.60 
WISCONSIN 
Gr. Wh., Fey., 2 sv., No. 303..2.50-2.55 
13.50-13.75 
No. 10 12.25-12.50 
Cut, Fey., 3 sv., No. 303......1.40-1.45 
No. 10 7.75-8.25 
7.00-8.00 
Ex. Std., 4 sv., No. 3038..........c0000 1.30 
No. 10 6.25 


Ex. Std., 5 sv., No. 308........1.15-1.25 


No. 10 5.75-6.00 
Std, Cut, No. 1.00-1.05 
No. 10 5.25-5.75 
Wax, Cut, 1.55-1.60 
No. 10 9.75 
4 sv. 1.45-1.50 
5 sv. 1.25-1.30 
N.W. Blue Lake 
Fey., 3 sv., cut, No. 303.......... 1.971% 
No. 10 10.75 
Texas, Std. Cut, No. 308..........000 1.00 
No. 10 5.50 
BEANS, LIMA 
MIDWEST 
Fey. Tiny Gr., No. 303........ 2.00-2.30 
Sm. Gr., No. 303............ 1.80-1.9214 
No. 10 12.00 
Fey. Gr. & Wh., No. 308.............00 1.60 
No. 10 9.50 
TRI-STATES 
Fey., Tiny Gr., No. 303......2.40-2.45 
Small 1.95 
Medium 1.75 
Ex. Std. Gr. & Wh., No. 308......1.35 
BEETS 
Md., Fey. cut, Diced 308s....1.00-1.05 
Fey., Sliced No. 308.............. 1.15-1.20 
WISCONSIN 
1.1714-1.20 
No. 10 6.00 
Diced, No. 303 1.00 
No. 10 4.75-5.00 
No. 10 5.00 
N. Y. Fey., Cut & Diced 303s..1.05-1.10 
Sliced 303s 1.25 
Texas, Fey., No. 1.05 
No. 10 5.25 
CARROTS 
Wis., Fancy, Diced, 
-95-1.10 
Md., Fey., Diced, No. 308.......... 1.00 
No. 10 5.50 
CORN— 
MARYLAND 
W.K. Gold., Fey., No. 8 oz... .90-.95 
1.35-1.40 
No. 10 8.00-8.50 
Ex. No. 808 1.10-1.20 
No. 10 7.00 
No. 10 6.50 
Shoe Peg, Fey., No. 303......1.45-1.50 
No. 19 8.00-8.50 
C.S. Gold, Fey., No. 308...... 1.35-1.45 
No. 10 8.00-8.25 


Ex. Std., No. 303 1021.15 
No. 10 7.00 
NO, BOB 1.00-1.05 
No. 10 6.50 
MIDWEST 
Fey. W. K. Gold No. 303..1.15-1.221%4 
No. 10 7.50-8.00 
Ex. Std., No. 1.10-1.15 
BD 6.00-7.00 
Std., No. 3038 1.00 
| 
C.S., Gold., Fey., No. 303..1.20-1.324% 
No. 10 7.50-8.25 
Mo. BOB 1.05-1.15 
No. 10 7.00-7.75 
No. 10 6.50 
Co. Gent. W.K., Fey., 8 02........... .90 
No. 303 1.3216 
No. 10 7.50-7.75 
No. 303 .1.25-1.4214 
8.00-8.25 
PEAS 
MARYLAND ALASKAS 
No. 808, Ex. Std., 2 sv....... 1.50-1.55 
3 sv. 1.40 
No. 10 7.50 
4 sv. 1.30 
Std., 4 sv. 1.25 
No. 10 7.00 
MARYLAND SWEETS 
4 sv. 8.75 
8.50-8.75 
Ex. Std., Ungr., 8 .85-.90 
1.30-1.35 
Std... Ungr., No. 1.25 
No. 10 7.00 
MiIpWEst ALASKAS 
1.60-1.75 
2.40-2.50 
Fey., 3 sv., 


No. 303 


No. 10 
Ex. Std., 2 sv., 8 oz. ....1.00-1.12% 
No. 303 1.60-1.75 
Ex. Std., ¢ .90-.9214 
No. 303 1.35-1.45 
8.00-8.25 
Std., 3 sv., ‘No. 1.25-1.30 
No. 10 7.00-7.50 
10 CRO.) 6.50-6.75 
MIDWEST SWEETS 
Fey., 3 8V., 8 1.071%4-1.10 
1.60-1.65 
No. 10 8.75-9.50 
No. 10 8.00-8.25 
Fey., Ung., No. 303..............1.50-1.55 
Ex. Std., 2 sv., No. 308 ......1.60-1.65 
No. 10 7.25-7.75 
Std., Ungr., No. 303.............. 1.20-1.25 
No. 10 7.00 


POTATOES, SWEET 
Md., Fey., Sy. Pack, 


No. 2% 2.20-2.30 
1.90-2.10 
PUMPKIN 
Midwest, Fey., No. 303..(nom.) 1.00 
(mom,) 5.15 
SAUERKRAUT 
Midwest, Fey., No. 303.... .92M%-.95 
1.00-1.0714 
1.25-1.30 
No. 10 4.20-4.40 
21%4’s 1.15-1.30 
No. 10 3.90-4.25 
Texas, No. 303 1.05 
No. 10 6.15 
SPINACH 
Tri-State, Frey., 8 .80 
No. 303 1,25 
No. 10 6.00 
Ozark, Fey., 
Calif., Fey., 
1.55 
No. 10 


CANNED FOOD PRICES 


TOMATOES 
(nom.) 8.00 
New York, Fey., Wh., 
No. 2 2.50 
No. 10 8.50-8.75 
INDIANA, Fey., No. 2............2015¢2.35 
Bx. Ne. 1.50-1.60 
No. 2% 
No. 10 8.75-9.00 
Std., 1.05-1.10 
No. 303 fe 1.40 
Calif., Fey., S.P., No. 
No. 2 
No. 24% 
No. 10 
No. 2 1.65 
No. 2% 2.10-2.15 
No. 10 7.50-7.60 
1.30-1.35 
No. 2% 1.90-2.00 
No. 10 7.75 
Texas, Std., No. 308.. 1.30 
TOMATO CATSUP 
1.70-1.75 
No. 10 — 
No. 10 12.00 
Bx. 14 ROM.) 1.70 
11.00-11.50 
TOMATO PASTE (Per Case) 
No. 10 (per doz.).......00 = 
6.00 
TOMATO PUREE 
1.066, Mo. 1.65 
No. 2% 1.95 
No. 10 6.50 
End., Pey.s 1.066, Mo. 1.00 
No. 10 8.00 
186, Me. 7.00 
-90-.95 
No. 10 6.75 
FRUITS 
APPLE SAUCE 
Bast, NO. SOB 1.40 
7.50-7.75 
Calif. (gravensteins) 
1.45-1.55 
No. 10 9.00 
N.Y. Apples, fey., sl., No. 10....10.25 
Mid-West Apple Juice, 46 oz.....2.70 
APRICOTS 
No. 303 2.10-2.15 
No. 2% 3.50-3.60 
No. 10 12.00 
Choice, 8 oz 1.20-1.25 
No. 303 2.00-2.10 
No. 2% 3.10-3.20 
No. 10 11.00 
No. 10 9.85-10.10 
CHERRIES 
R.S.P., Water, No. 303........2.35-2.40 
No. 2 2.60-2.65 
13.25-13.50 
N.W., Calif., R.A., Fey.,.8 oz.....1.75 
No. 303 3.05 
No. 2% 5.00 
No. 10 17.90 
Choice, 8 oz. 1.65 
No. 3038 2.90 
No. 2% 4.70 
No. 10 16.60 
Std., No. 21%4 4.25 
No. 10 15.10 
N. Y. D. Sw., 303 Ch.. savanna 2.70 
COCKTAIL 
No. 2% 3.40-3.45 
Cheice No. 303 
Me. 


INO. 10 ‘12. 25-12.50 


PEACHES 

Calif., Cling, Fey., 
1.80-1.821), 
No. 2% 2,903.00) 
10.25-10.60 

No. 214 2.71 
No. 10 9.60-9.8 


No. 2%... «.(nom.) 2.45-2.47! 
No. 10 8.75-9. 00 
Elberta, Fey., No, 2%..........3.20-3.30 
No. 10 12.00 
PEARS 
2.35 
No. 2% 3.85-3.90 
No. 10 13.50 
Choice, No. 303 2.20 
No. 2% 3.40-3.50 
No. 10 12.50-12.65 
Std., No. 303 2.00 
No. 3.10-3.15 
11.50-11.65 
N. W. Bartletts, No. 2%, Fey...3.85 
Choice 3.50 
Standard 3.15 
Choice 12.65 
Standard 11.55 
PINEAPPLE 
Hawaiian, Fcy., Sl., No. 2.......... 2.85 
No. 21% 3.30 
No. 10 12.60 
Crushed, No. 2 2.40 
No. 2% 2.95 
2.40 
No. 2% 2.85 
No. 10 12.00 
Std., Half Slices, No. 2....csccccccsess 2.25 
No. 2% 2.70 
10.60-10.80 
PRUNE PLUMS 
N.W., Choice, No. 2.10 
No. 10 7.00 
No. 2% 2.25 
No. 10 7.75 
JUICES 
CITRUS, BLENDED 
46 oz. 2.10-2.15 
No. 10 4.35-4.70 
GRAPEFRUIT 
46 Oz. 1.75-1.80 
No. 10 3.90-4.10 
46 oz. 2.15 
ORANGE 
1.05-1.121%, 
46 oz. 2.35-2.50 
No. 10 4.90-5.00 
PINEAPPLE 
Hawaiian, Fey., No. 1.00 
46 oz. 2.12% 
No. 10 4.40 
TOMATO 
2.50-2.60 
N. & Pa. Nei. 1.20 
46 oz. 2.50-2.60 
46 OZ. 2.35-2.50 
No. 10 4.50 
2.55-2.65 
No. 10 4.60 
FISH 
SALMON—PER CASE 
Alaska, Red, No. 1T.......... 29.00-29.50 
16.00-17.00 
P.S. Sockeye, No. 1T ...... 27.00-28.00 
16.50-17.00 
Pink, Tall, No. 1 (nom.) 24.00-25.00 
(nom.) 15.00-16.00 
9.50-10.00 
SARDINES—PErR CAsE 
Maine, 4 Oil Keyless.............000 7.00 


Calif., Ovals 48/1’s per case..7.00-7.50 
TUNA—Psr CASE 

Fey., White Meat, 13.25 

Fey., Light Meat, 14’s 

Stel... 

Grated 


: 
$$ $$ $$$ 
1.65 
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